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General Business @enditions : 


HE month of April is normally one 
of increasing industrial and trade ac- 
tivity, when the trades dependent 

. upon outdoor activity receive a 

stimulus. This year the revival 
which became noticeable some weeks earlier 
has been on the whole well sustained, although 
cold weather has been unfavorable to trade 
development. Sentiment in business circles is 
much more cheerful than at any time last year, 
and this is especially noteworthy throughout 
the agricultural districts. Although price con- 
ditions are regarded as yet far from satisfac- 
tory, and many people still have a keen realiza- 
tion of the losses they have suffered, the 
country has generally recovered its poise, and 
is ready to face the future with courage and 
confidence. 

The security markets have reflected confi- 
dence in the future of the industries, but the 
rapid rise of prices is largely due to easy 
money conditions, rather than to belief that a 
great change has come over the business sit- 
uation. Critics are disposed to say that the 
market is moving too rapidly and it is doubt- 
less true that the rise of the price level of 
stocks is out of proportion to the actual gain 
in the state of general trade, but the stock 
market| has a way of rapidly discounting 
a trend. The business situation is assured- 
ly better than at any time last year, but there 
are many important adjustments yet to be 
made. It is impossible after the great degree 
of disorganization which has occurred that the 
advance should be uniform and rapid. 


Building operations are on a larger scale 
than a year ago, and sufficient to employ fairly 
well the workers in the building trades and 
building material industries. The automobile 
industry is much more active than a year ago, 
and contracts for railroad equipment are on 
a larger scale than at any time since the war. 
The effect of activity in these several lines con- 
suming iron and steel is pronounced. The 
Matthew Addy Company, Cincinnati, dealers 
in pig iron in their middle of April letter say: 





Things in the iron trade are coming with a rush. 
It is most remarkable how suddenly the change has 
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come from a mere hand-to-mouth business to buy- 
ing on a large scale for ahead delivery. Eight weeks 
ago no one could be induced to buy enough iron or 
coke or steel except to cover immediate wants and 
here today the market is full of customers who are 
clamoring to place contracts calling for delivery over 
the third quarter and the last half of the year—and 
demand is so large and varied it is quite like old 
times. 


The whole iron trade is busier. The country is 
making just 135 per cent more iron than it did last 
July, when we were at the low point of consumption. 
And all this iron is being used and stocks are being 
reduced. The steel mills in January were down to a 
40 per cent basis of capacity. Now they are 80 per 
cent. Everything once more is going the right way 
except in coal. The strike is making ccke short and 
its possibilities for trouble are great. It may be that 
it will flatten out and it may be that it will do exactly 
the opposite. 


The Iron Trade Review of April 20th says 
that eastern Pennsylvania iron has risen $3.00 
to $3.50 per ton, with foundry iron selling at 
$24 and basic at $22.50, furnace. Buffalo iron is 
up $2.50 to $22; Chicago, $1 to $21; Southern 
Ohio, $1.50 to $21, and southern iron is rap- 
idly hardening at $16.50, Birmingham. In the 
valley, $21 furnace now prevails on foundry 
and $20 on basic based on actual sales. Fur- 
ther advances from these quotations have 
since been made. 


The extent of the upward swing of prices 
is brought out by the Review’s composite av- 
erage of fourteen iron and steel products. For 
the week ended April 27th the composite was 
$35.44 as against $32.80 the low point late in 
March, Fabricated steel awards for March as 
officially reported totaled 139,300 tons or 77 
percent of the country’s shop capacity, a gain 
of 60,000 tons over February and the best 
record since March, 1920. 


One of the most notable signs of the times 
is the announcement of the United States 
Steel Ccrporation that it will proceed to build 
a $15,000,000 tube mill at Gary. 


This rush in the iron and steel industry has 
developed mainly in the last month. The big 
Corporation showed a deficit of earnings after 
dividends on the preferred stock in the quar- 
ter ended March 31. It is evident that the 
danger of a shut-down in the industry, result- 
ing from the coal strike, has stimulated orders. 
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Exports of iron and steel are picking up, and 
some notable victories for American producers 
have been won lately in Argentina and other 
foreign markets, in competition with British, 
Belgian and German makers. 

The textile industry is still slow, although a 
better feeling is manifested in woolen goods, 
in part the result of a settlement of the wage 
controversy in the clothing industry at Chi- 
cago and Rochester, two of the chief centers. 
The settlement gives a reduction of 15 percent 
in wage rates, but also concedes more author- 
ity to the employers in the management of op- 
erations. The manufacturers are pleased with 
the settlement and say that a reduction of 
prices will be possible if cloth does not ad- 
vance too much. Unfortunately, an advance 
of wool and woolen coth is inevitable in view 
of the proposed duties on wool imports, and 
is already taking place. Moreover agitators 
are already proposing to demand a wage ad- 
vance in the woolen mills. 

The strike in tha cotton goods industry, in 
New England, affecting about 15,000 em- 
ployes, has now lasted about four months, and 
little change in the situation is reported, al- 
though the market for cotton goods is a little 
stronger. The mills in operation claim to be 
doing so on the strength of holdings of raw 
cotton purchased at lower than current prices. 

Employers and employes in the cotton goods 
industry in Lancashire, England, have come to 
an agreement upon a reduced wage scale. 

The shoe industry is operating at a moder- 
ate rate, still more or less agitated by the 
wage question. At Rochester an agreement 
between the United Shoe Workers and the 
Manufacturers’ Association expired April 30, 
and the former are asking a wage advance of 
25 percent. 


Railroad Earnings 

Complete returns of railroad operations in 
February, filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show the gross earnings of the 
201 Class 1 roads to have been $401,426,672, 
which was $5,068,907, or 1.2 less than the earn- 
ings of the same roads in February of last 
year. Owing, however, to a reduction of $60,- 
144,748, or more than 15 percent, in operating 
expenses, net earnings aggregated $76,925,538, 
against $21,849,697 in February, 1921. Al- 
though the gross earnings were slightly less, 
the carriers handled about 14 percent more 
tonnage than in February, 1921, the rates of 
charges being less. According to the figures 
given out by the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, the net operating income in Febru- 
ary was at the rate of 4.57 percent on the 
tentative valuation of the roads as fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

For the first two months of the present year, 
operating revenues total $796,823,889, showing 
a decrease from the like period in 1921 of $80,- 


334,381. Operating expenses, on the other 
hand, amounting to $662,105,068, were $164,- 
947,673 less. Notwithstanding the heavy fall- 
ing off in gross, therefore, net operating reve- 
nues of $134,718,821 were $84,613,292 greater, 
and net operating income was $77,304,711, in- 
stead of a deficit of $3,626,343 for the first two 
months of 1921. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
announced its tentative valuation of the Bos- 
ton & Maine system, which shows an excess 
of $59,898,967 over the outstanding indebted- 
ness and capital stock, and a property value 
for the stock of $251 per share. The findings 
are summarized as follows: 


Tentative valuation, B & M, including 
leased and affiliated lines June 30, 1914....$244,141,072 











Add non-carrier property 4,107,252 
Total June 30, 1914 248,248,324 
Add additions nad betterments since 1914.. 33,304,802 
Valuations as of Dec. 31, 1921.............cecscsssers 281,553, 6 
Investment as shown by books Dec. 31, 

| ers 256,919,350 
Excess value over investment ...........ssccccseseee 24,633,776 
Capitalization Dec. 31, 1921 ............. 221,655,159 






Excess value over capitalization 


59,898,967 
Equity a share of common stock 261 


Agricultural Conditions 

The weather has been cold and in some sec- 
tions there has been an excess of rainfall, de- 
laying seeding operations. The Mississippi 
river and tributaries are very high, the former 
above all records at New Orleans. Crops are 
affected by the overflow, but while the dam- 
age is serious in localities the amount of terri- 
tory affected as yet is relatively small. 

The Kansas wheat crop has been the subject 
of much contention since last Fall. Finally 
the fact seems to be established that the crop 
was seriously injured by drought conditions 
in the western part of the State, but in the 
eastern part has come through the winter in 
good shape. Twenty-six per cent of the Fall 
sowing has been abandoned, and the Kansas 
State Report makes the condition on the re- 
maining 8,320,328 acres 73.9 per cent. Acreage 
last Fall was the third largest in the history of 
the State, and the last acreage has been ex- 
ceeded but twice. The outlook is for an aggre- 
gate yield a little above 100,000,000, which will 
compare with 129,000,000 bushels last year. 
The crop east of Kansas is looking well. 

Wheat has been above $1.50 per bushel at 
Chicago in the past month, but at this writing 
is about 10 cents under that figure for the May 
delivery, about $1.25 for the July delivery, 
which includes new crop Winter wheat, and 
$1.17 for September, which includes the new 
crop of both Winter and Spring. With Rus- 
sia out as an exporter the world is evenly bal- 
anced between consumption and supplies, and 
the price fluctuates with the news even more 
responsively than usual. The iatest estimate 


on the crop of India is 355,000,000 bushels, 
which compares with 251,000,000 last year, 
when India was obliged to import. 














The prevalent opinion is that the acreage of 
cotton will be increased from 10 to 20 per cent, 
and that decidedly more fertilizers will be 
used. The crop will be made at low cost. All 
things considered cotton is unquestionably the 
best money crop for the area where it can be 
grown, and there are strong reasons for be- 
lieving that the world is going to want more 
of the American product in the future than it 
has been taking in recent years. Mr. J. S. 
Wannamaker, of South Carolina, President of 
the American Cotton Association, who has 
been leading the campaign for curtailing the 
acreage, has given out a statement, which if 
accepted as based upon facts, will naturally be 
taken as giving encouragement to a liberal 
planting policy. He says: 

Through confidential sources it is learned that the 
English have been quietly accumulating American 
cotton for quite some time and that the cotton con- 
suming world is entirely ignorant of the amount of 
cotton secured by England, as they have been basing 
their judgment on the exports and not posted as to 
the amount of cotton that had been purchased and is 
still being purchased at the various concentration 
points and left in storage. An investigation as to the 
correctness of this and the reason for this action on 
the part of the shrewd English buyers conducted 
abroad through confidential sources absolutely veri- 


fies the correctness of this fact and also brings to 
light the following information: 

The leading English cotton authorities and business 
men are fully convinced that we are on the eve of a 
great trade revival that the world is facing one of 
the most acute cotton famines that has ever existed; 
that this famine is an absolute certainty within 
twelve months, and before the 1923 cotton crop can 
reach the market the matter of sufficient supplies 
of raw cotton will be of supreme concern to the cot- 
ton-consuming world. 


Live stock is holding its recent gains; with 
hogs still above $10 per hundredweight in 
Chicago. Corn is up a few cents in the past 
month. The Spring pig crop has been re- 
duced by the cold weather, but no doubt there 
will be a larger conversion of corn into pork 
next Fall than there was last and that is prin- 
cipally what is needed to reinstate corn upon 
its proper level. 


The Coal Strike. 


The nation-wide coal strike has been in ef- 
fect one month, during which time produc- 
tion from non-union mines has been equal to 
about one-third the total normal production. 
As yet accumulated stocks have been suffi- 
cient to prevent serious interference with in- 
dustry or any considerable advance of prices, 
but if the shut-down shall last another 
month the influence probably will be more 
apparent. 


The situation presented by the coal’indus- 
try is a very complicated one, and has been 
discussed nowhere more intelligently by F. G. 
Tryon of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, from whose paper on the subject, written 
in 1920, we have taken the following para- 
graphs: 





——— 


Effects of Irregular Operation 


The bituminous coal mines of the United States 
have a developed capacity and a present labor force 
far in excess of that required to supply the demand. 
In consequence the capital and labor engaged in the 
industry are idle a large part of the time. During the 
last thirty years the mines have been idle an average 
of 93 working days in every calendar year. Even in 
1918, the year of maximum production, they lost 59 
days, or 20 per cent of the full working time. The 
condition is apparently not improving for in 1919 it is 
estimated that the mines were idle 111 days, and the 
record for 1920 will also be unsatisfactory. This con- 
dition is no fault of the operator, who is aware of its 
results but is powerless to prevent it. The causes 
are rather the seasonal nature of the demand, irregu- 
larities in the supply of cars and of labor, and no less 
important, the nature of the resource and the com- 
petitive conditions surrounding the industry. -Strikes, 
in ordinary years, have been only a minor cause of 
lost time. * * * 


The effects of irregular operation are injurious to 
all concerned in producing, transporting, or consum- 
ing coal. To the miner it means loss of earning 
power; it begets in him irregular habits, and it is a 
contributing cause to the absenteeism and the large 
labor turnover complained of by the operator. To 
the mine owner it means high costs per ton, ad- 
ministrative difficulties, and mechanical troubles in 
the mine resulting from cessation of work. To the 
railroads it means a seasonal load and loss of rev- 
enue in Spring and Summer when normally, as in 
1919, large numbers of coal cars are idle. To. the 
public it means high-cost coal, for the labor and 
capital engaged in the industry must be paid for the 
93 days on which they are idle in each year as well 
as for the 215 days on which they work. It also con- 
tributes to the waste of our underground resources 
that results from the present regime of intense com- 
petition. 


The estimated present capacity of the mines and 
working force is at least 16,000,000 tons a week, yet 
the maximum ever produced in a single week was 
13,146,000 tons. In other words, our mine capacity 
and labor force are not only greater than the average 
need but they are much greater than the maximum 
need. To borrow a phrase from power engineering, 
our mine plant not only has a bad load factor, but 
Z - much larger than is needed to meet the peak 
oad. 


Mr. Tryon points out that “car-shortage”, 
although often given as a reason for idleness 
in reality is only a small factor. Indeed, he 
says that if more cars were available the de- 
mand for coal probably would be more con- 
centrated than it is now. He says upon this 
point: 


More transportation will have no effect on the sea- 
sonal character of the demand for coal. In fact, un- 
limited transportation would tend to emphasize the 
inequality between Spring and Fall demand. Car 
shortage in time of active buying has been the sole 
influence depressing the peak of seasonal demand, 
the only thing that has kept us all from ordering our 
coal the week before we wanted to burn it. * * * 
But for the most part the effect of car shortages has 
been to limit the quantity of coal which could be 
produced in the Fall and Winter, thereby putting up 
the price and inducing many consumers to lay in a 
reserve supply in the Spring and Summer. 


Furthermore, it is no less important to utilize the 
railroad plant steadily throughout the year than to 
provide regular employment for the mine plant. The 
investment in open-top cars alone is at least of the 
same order of magnitude as the investment in coal 
mining, and the share of the entire capital invested 
in the railroads of the country that is applied to 
hauling coal is probably much greater. To ask the 
railroads to spend money enough to give the mines 
a 100 per cent car supply in times of peak demand is 
to ask them to do the very thing the operators them- 
selves are trying to avoid. 
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There is no material disagreement about 
the main facts of the coal industry, and the 
situation is so simple that it seems strange 
that so little is said of the remedy 
within the reach of the miners themselves. 
Since too many workers are seeking employ- 
ment in the industry, some of them should 
leave it and find employment elsewhere. It 
then would be necessary to give regular 
and approximately full employment for the 
remainder in order to get out the required 
supply of coal. The consumers of coal 
would find that in order to be sure of hav- 
ing an ample supply they would have to lay 
in stocks. The coal operators would have to 
settle by competition who should have the 
miners and the business, upon the condition 
that the mines were operated all the year 
round, and the natural solution would be that 
the most available and tasily-worked coal de- 
posits would be worked first. If the miners’ 
union would use its power to promote some 
such reasonable adjustment as this, it would 
help the situation of the mine-workers and at 
the same time render a great service to the 
public. 


There is nothing very harsh or unusual in 
the suggestion that the surplus miners, who 
according to all accounts are about one-third 
of the total number, should distribute them- 
selves in other occupations. Every individual 
has the responsibility of finding where he can 
be useful. The entire population 1s under this 
compulsion. If there are too many lawyers 
or doctors, as sometimes seems to be the case, 
it is not assumed that they have any claim 
upon the public for support, but they are ad- 
vised to find something else to do. The num- 
ber of coal miners must have increased con- 
siderably under the increased production of 
war-time, and it may be presumed that a good 
many are not so old at the work that it is 
too late for them to learn anything else. 
There must be many young and unmarried 
men among them to whom a change of occu- 
pation will be no great hardship. 

One remarkable fact about the situation is 
that with the possible exception of a year or 
two during the war there always has been a 
great surplus of labor in the industry, which 
shows that it has been constantly attracting 
more labor, despite the apparently unattrac- 
tive conditions. This raises a presumption 
that the high pay while at work, coupled with 
numerous days of idleness, constitutes the at- 
tractive feature, and really creates the “prob- 
lem”. 


We have the statement from the records 
that notwithstanding the great amount of en- 
forced idleness there is a further amount of 
voluntary idleness, and the excuse is given 
that the enforced idleness has a demoraliz- 
ing influence upon the habits and character 


that is, 


of the workers. From every standpoint, there- 
fore, it appears that there is no remedy for 
the situation which does not include reducing 
the number of miners, and that will never be 
accomplished by paying fulltime wages for 
half-time work. This policy is in violation of 
economic principles, for the higher wages are 
made, the more miners there will be to divide 
them. 


Moreover, the high cost of producing coal, 
while yielding most unsatisfactory results to 
those employed in the coal industry, has be- 
come a great burden to all the other indus- 
tries. It increases the cost of power and of 
transportation, and thus appears again and 
again in the cost of living fur every family 
in the land, and as most of these families are 
supported by small incomes, the multiplied 
cost of coal has a serious effect, restricting 
their purchases of other things, and thus cur- 
tailing consumption and making unemployment 
in all lines. 

The coal industry is on a false basis, and 
kept there by mistaken leadership, supported 
by mistaken sentiment. 


It is urged in some quarters that the min- 
ing industry should be taken over by the 
Government, but if that was done, what policy 
should the Government follow? Should it 
continue to divide up the limited amount of 
work among all the men who claimed a share 
of it, increasing the pay as the amount of 
work for each diminished, or should it organ- 
ize the industry for efficient production, and 
compel one-third of the miners to find other 
work? If the latter is the remedy, the miners 
can apply it themselves, without the interven- 
tion of the Government. Would they rather 
do it of their own choice or under the direc- 
tion of the Government? 


The responsibility for placing oneself where 
needed in the social organization is insepara- 
ble from individual liberty. If the task of 
placing each person in industry and fixing 
his compensation was to be arbitrarily exer- 
cised by the Government, the responsibility 
would be there, but so long as we claim for 
ourselves the right of choice and of making 
our own bargains, the responsibility for errors 
of choice must be accepted. We cannot claim 
the right to work in occupations that are 
overcrowded. 

This view does not mean that the situation 
in the coal industry is a matter of indifference 
to the public; on the contrary, the plight of 
the miners and their families is of itself a mat- 
ter of very real concern, but nothing can be 
gained by disregarding economic principles. 
The general question of aiding people to find 
employment is a subject of great practical in- 
terest, but the case of the surplus workers in 
the coal industry is not different in principle 
from that which would be presented by a sur- 











plus of shoemakers. No relief can come to the 
coal industry by following up the attempt to 
base wages upoy the amount of idle time in 
the industry. What is wanted is less idle 
time. 


Social_Progress. 





Our readers are familiar with our opinion 
that the stubborn resistence which labor is 
making to reductions from the abnormal 
wage rates that were established during the 
war is a mistaken policy, from the standpoint 
of labor’s own interests. We recognize it to be 
perfectly natural that the wage-earner should 
want to hold the nominal gains that he made 
during the war, and, moreover, that the am- 
bition of labor leaders to achieve a general 
improvement in the condition of the wage- 
earning masses is a praiseworthy object. We 
would not discredit the latter purpose or at- 
tempt to dissuade anybody from working for 
it. There are, however, certain fundamental 
truths about social progress which the leaders 
must recognize if they are to accomplish good 
instead of harm. 


One of these is that money wages are not 
to be considered alone in measuring compen- 
sation, and another is that the wage bill is 
not paid by employers in any final sense. In 
the last analysis the workers in the various in- 
dustries are working for each other and pay- 
ing each other. They are all consumers, and the 
consumer pays all the costs of production and 
delivery upon everything he buys. 


Another economic principle of which ac- 
count must be taken is that there is a natural 
and just relationship between the compensa- 
tion of workers in the various industries, allow- 
ing for differences in skill and education re- 
quired, etc., and that this relationship cannot 
be suddenly and radically changed without af- 
fecting trade and employment. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the present disparity be- 
tween the compensation of farmers and that 
of workers in the manufacturing industries, on 
the railroads and in coal mines. With the 
prices of farm products and of factory goods 
in their present relations, the farmers, the most 
important single producing group in the popu- 
lation, cannot buy as many factory goods as 
formerly, and this fact reduces the amount of 
employment for factory employes, coal miners 
and railroad men. This is not a situation open 
to argument; it is a plain fact which can be 
remedied only by enabling the farmer to buy 
on the same level of values upon which he 
sells. The wage-payments of the country 
would be larger in the aggregate and the con- 
sumption of all kinds of goods would be larger 
if industrial and transportation costs were 
lowered, 
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The natural adjustment and balance be- 
tween the various industries, as illustrated in 
this situation, is the most important fact in 
the business world. It shows that there is a. 
fair and right adjustment between the vari- 
ous groups and classes, and that every group 
and class is interested, not in grabbing all it 
can, but in finding the right adjustment. Its 
own compensation will be greater under that 
adjustment than if it attempts to get more. 


How the Real Gains Are Made 


The great lesson which all groups of people, 
including the political groups called nations, 
have to learn is that more can be gained by 
cooperation than by antagonism. The investi- 
gation of the “National Bureau of Economic 
Research,” to which we have heretofore re- 
ferred, has shown that taking the wage-earn- 
ing class as a body it gained very little in prac- 
tical advantage from the wage-increases that 
took place during the war. The high wages 
paid to the workers were translated into the 
prices of the goods which they produced, the 
workers themselves bought the goods and thus 
paid their own wages. There is no net gain 
in that process. 


Of late a new phrase has come into circula- 
tion, to the effect that there must be not only 
a “living wage,” but a “saving wage.” Unfor- 
tunately, the people who use it usually are 
thinking of nothing but an increase of money 
wages, which means that wages and the cost 
of living will go up together, leaving the 
worker no better off than the donkey that fol- 
lows all day the wisp of hay hung just ahead 
of his nose. 


The Mistaken Emphasis on Organization 


In the course of the recent hearings upon 
the coal industry before the Labor Committee 
of the House of Representatives, Washington, 
the following colloquy was reported as taking 
place between Congressman Atkenson, of Mis- 
souri, and Edgar Wallace, representative of 
the Federation of Labor and member of the 
miners’ union: 

Congressman Atkinson: “Miners were getting up to 
last week 31 per cent more than they got during 
the peak of prices during the war, why aren’t you 


willing to skid down a little now when farmers have 
lost 50 per cent of what they had then?” 


Mr. Wallace: “Is there any reason why we should 
lose because farmers weren’t organized?” 


This retort by Mr. Wallace indicates that he 
thinks there is nothing to the problem of a 
living wage but for every group to get con- 
trol of its own compensation and boost it up 
for the others to pay. Statements like this 
go far to convince many people that it is not 
best even for the wage-earning class that the 
labor organizations shall have everything 
their own way. 


‘ 








A Living Wage 


The vague talk that is current about wages 
is very well illustrated by some of the argu- 
ments offered to the railroad labor board by 
the attorney for the employes in the recent 
hearing. The press report says: 

An appeal to the United States Railroad Labor 
Board to forget the legal phrases and technicalities 
of the laws and pay more attention to the humani- 
tarian side in deciding wages for railroad employes 
was made today by the attorney in closing the case 
of the maintenance of way workers. He told the 
board that the wage matter was one far above the 
law and_went down into the deepest moral ques- 
tions, the structure of society, and even into funda- 


mental religion. He declared that, regardless of the 
law, the men must have a living wage. 


This is the language of an attorney striving 
to emphasize his view of the case. It conveys 
no hint of the real source of railroad wages, 
which are paid at last by charges upon people 
who probably for the most part have smaller 
incomes than the railroad employes. 


All Progress Comes by Improvements in Industry 


It is time practical men learned that there 
is no progress by simply jacking up industrial 
costs, which carry the cost of living with them. 
The only broadly distributed gains that ever 
have come to the masses of the people have 
come by the improvements in industry that 
have cheapened and increased production. Such 
improvements are being made all the time, 
and the opportunities for them are limitless. 
The engineers say that the industrial output 
might be increased from 40 to 100 per cent if 
industrial friction could be reduced and the 
best methods now known generally adopted. 
That would make it possible for wage-earners 
to have the war-time money-wages and at the 
same time give each dollar the pre-war pur- 
chasing power. That would be genuine 
progress. 


A Motor Driven Ship 


The following copy of a dispatch to the 
New York Journal of Commerce illustrates real 
social progress: 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—Performance of the 
motorship William Penn, the only Diesel-driven 
ocean-going steamer owned by the Shipping Board, 
in concluding a globe-girdling voyage of 30,000 miles 
with a total outlay of $70 for repairs has been hailed 
by Admiral W. S. Benson, commissioner in charge of 
construction, as the “most illuminating and conclu- 
sive argument that the shipping world has yet had 
of the advantages to be obtained from the adoption 
of the explosive engine as a motor power in our mer- 
chant ships. 

“The vessel steamed around the world and returned 
to New York in perfect readiness for another voy- 
age, not a cent being necessary for voyage repairs,” 
Admiral Benson said. 

“The expenditure of fuel was only 13% tons of fuel 
oil per day when steaming at a regular speed of a 
little over eleven knots. 

“The personnel was a little more than two-thirds 
of what she would have carried had she been under 
steam. Ordinarily she would not have shipped such 
a large personnel, but it being her maiden voyage a 
greater number than was needed was carried in order 


to avoid possibility of a crew shortage as well as 
to have a larger number of men of experience in 
handling a ship of this character.” 

The William Penn, a 12,3875 dead weight ton 
freighter, left Savannah September 10 last with a 
miscellaneous cargo of 10,000 tons for Japan, being 
operated by the Barber Line. 


The first thought to come into the minds of 
many people on reading the above will be that 
the motor-power displaces labor, and therefore 
threatens injury to the wage-earning class. 
That idea is responsible for the attitude of 
the wage-earning class toward labor-saving 
methods, but every intelligent labor leader 
knows it is a mistaken idea. It is based upon 
the theory that there is only a limited amount 
of work to be done, but every economy in 
production or distribution instead of reducing 
the demand for labor, makes labor more ef- 
fective, and increases the demand and the pay. 
What consumers save in one way they spend 
in another, for there is no end to consumers’ 
wants. If by means of inventions it should 
become possible to build houses for one-half 
the present cost, more houses and better 
houses would be built. Compare the number 
of workmen employed in making cheap auto- 
mobiles with the number employed in making 
the high-priced ones. The workers themselves 
constitute the great body of consumers, and 
their argument for higher wages is that they 
want more of the comforts of life. The amount 
of comforts available for the population does 
not depend upon nominal wage rates, or upon 
the amount of money that may be printed, but 
upon the production of the industries. 


The problem of society is to increase the 
production of comforts, and this can be accom- 
plished only by increasing the power of labor, 
releasing it wherever possible by such inven- 
tions as the Diesel engine, in order that it may 
be employed elsewhere. 


When this truth is generally understood, the 
controversies which impede industry will 
largely disappear, and society will leap for- 
ward by strides that will make the progress 
of the past seem insignificant. 


Factory Production vs. Agricultural 





Production. 


The question of curtailing production has 
been a live one in the agricultural districts 
in recent months, and a good deal of mislead- 
ing argument has been based upon misunder- 
standing of the practice of curtailment in the 
manufacturing industries. 


A leading agricultural journal in Iowa re- 
cently received the following inquiry: 


Do you have any figures proving that factories re- 
duce their production when producing at a loss? We 
have been debating this matter of reducing corn 
acreage, and wish to know to what extent business 
generally follows the policy of reducing production 
when prices are below the cost of production. 














To this it made the following reply: 


It is an almost invariable rule for business men to 
cut production when prices fall, and to increase pro- 
duction when prices rise. During the last half of 
1919 and the early part of 1920, when prices were 
high and rising, the output of manufactured goods 
was from 2 to 16 per cent more than normal. Late 
in 1920, however, when prices began to fall, the out- 
put of manufactured goods declined just as promptly, 
and during 1921 has averaged from 20 to 30 per 
cent below normal. These figures are not guesses, 
but are based on extensive statistical research con- 
ducted by the Harvard University committe, on eco- 
nomic research. The research covers iron and steel, 
lumber, paper, petroleum, textiles, leather, food, and 
tobacco manufactures. 


No exception can be taken to this reply, so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough 
to prove that the ordinary farmer would find 
it advantageous to curtail production because 
the manufacturer does. 

The manufacturer pays out a great propor- 
tion of his gross receipts for labor, materials 
and other running expenses. We gave a few 
weeks ago a consolidated statement of the 
General Electric Company, including the three 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920, which showed that 
in that time it disbursed 40.6 per cent of its 
gross income for materials, supplies, etc., 41.7 
per cent for wages and salaries, 5.3 per cent 
for taxes, and 2.5 per cent for transportation, 
telephone and telegraph, a total under the 
four headings for 90.1 per cent of gross in- 
come. Its net sales averaged above $22,000,000 
per month over the period. 

These figures show that it is necessary for 
an industrial company to keep its product mov- 
ing in a steady stream to market in order that 
it may have the funds to meet its expenses. 
If sales fall off, working capital is soon tied 
up in stock on hand, and operations must be 
curtailed for want of means to continue them. 
Borrowing for the purpose of maintaining 
production for very long is impracticable, par- 
ticularly for the purpose of accumulating 
goods in the face of a falling market, for banks 
will not lend freely under such conditions. 

The situation of the average farmer is quite 
different, because so large a part of the outlay 
in making a crop consists of the labor of 
himself and family. How much will he re- 
duce his expenses for the year by curtailing 
the acreage of his crops? He may figure, reck- 
oning his own labor at going wage-rates, that 
he will lose money on his year’s operations 
but unless he has something else he can turn 
his labor to, he will lose more by being idle. 
He has his farm and machinery, and taxes, de- 
preciation and living expenses will be about 
the same whether he makes a crop or not. 


Keen Appreciation of Our Own Troubles 


Everybody has a better appreciation of his 
own troubles than of the troubles of other 
people. The manufacturer has no such com- 
mand over prices, or such certainty in his op- 


erations, as the farmer often imagines him to 
have. To begin with, his investment has no 
such certain value as a farm. Industrial equip- 
ment of every kind deteriorates rapidly, both 
from use and from the improvements and 
substitutions that are being constantly made. 
A proprietor makes his investment in reliance 
upon his ability to produce as cheaply as any 
competitor, and assuming that a rival who 
sells below cost will not, last long, but he can- 
not protect himself against over-development 
in the industry or a succession of competitors 
who demoralize prices. He cannot stop all his 
expenses by shutting down, for not only will 
his investment be idle, but any important indus- 
try has overhead charges which must go on. Of 
the two, the average farmer’s position in bad 
times is the better, because his percentage of 
outgo is less and he is self-sustaining to a 
greater extent. The farmer who operates on 
a large scale with a heavy outgo is more 
nearly in the position of a manufacturer. 


The question of whether it pays to curtail 
or not is one to which a sweeping answer 
cannot be given. It depends upon the cir- 
cumstances of the individual. One general 
statement may be safely made: it seldom, if 
ever, pays a farmer to curtail for the effect of 
curtailment upon the value of the crop, unless 
the land can be put to some use and unless 
the farmer can materially reduce his own ex- 
penditures. 


Value of Balanced Production 


While there is no such thing as general over- 
production, there is sucha thing as unbalanced 
production, and this should be avoided. The 
production of the feed grains, for example, 
should bear a proper relation to the production 
of live stock, and so production all around the 
industrial circle needs to be kept in balance. 
It will do so with approximate certainty if 
each producer is guided by his own circum- 
stances. There is danger when group inter- 
ests are magnified and efforts are made to 
swing large bodies of producers to and from 
particular policies. If the efforts to maintain 
the normal balance in industry develop into 
group rivalries, with each group attempting 
by the restriction of production to put up 
prices on the others, the results will be harm- 
ful to all. An all-around restriction of pro- 
duction would mean that society was deliber- 
ately depriving itself of an abundance within 
its reach. It would be a nullification of indus- 
trial progress. 


The other members of the community have 
no right to ask that the farmer shall make 
sacrifices for them. The obligations within 
the social organization are reciprocal, and 
must give benefits to all, but there is a right 
adjustment of relations which yields the best 
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results to all classes. The aim of every class 
should be to establish these right relations. All 
that can be asked of the farmers by other peo- 
ple is that they shall not sacrifice the common 
interests by policies which do not even benefit 
themselves. 


Foreign Loans. 





We regret to observe that one of the most 
influential of this country’s organizations for 
the promotion of foreign trade has revived the 
idea that foreign loans in the United States 
should be accompanied by an agreement that 
the proceeds will be expended in this country. 


In support of this proposal the statement is 
made that a similar policy has been commonly 
followed by other countries. It is true that a 
similar condition has been frequently imposed 
by banking houses in other countries, but it 
has not been customary for foreign govern- 
ments to interfere with loan flotations in this 
manner, and as a general proposition the idea 
is open to all the objections that lie against 
governmental interference in business affairs. 

In the situation of the United States at the 
present time the first appropriate comment is 
that such a regulation would be wholly un- 
necessary to secure the purpose in view, as 
present exchange rates virtually give assur- 
ance that any credits created in this country 
will be expended here. So long as exchange 
on the United States is at a premium every- 
where, nobody is going to withdraw funds 
from the United States. To do so would be 
an act of business folly. If the borrower does 
not want to use the funds for purchases here 
on his own account he can sell them at a pre- 
mium to somebody who does want to use 
them here. The premium is proof of that. 


The regulation has been suggested by the 
fact that in certain instances European bor- 
rowers are said to have used credits obtained 
in this country for the purpose of making pur- 
chases in other countries, as for example pur- 
chases of wheat in Argentina. Obviously, such 
a transaction would be impossible if there was 
not a demand in Argentina for means of mak- 
ing payments in the United States. In the 
supposed case, the loan would finance pur- 
chases here by Argentina instead of by the 
European country to which the credit was 
granted. The purchases would not he of 
wheat, but of something else representing an 
equivalent value. In the case where the Euro- 
pean country wanted wheat there would be 
competition with our wheat growers, but if 
the funds were used for a non-competitive 
purpose it is clear that the loan would be bene- 
ficial to all three of the countries involved. 

More is to be gained by allowing the parties 
immediately concerned in such transactions to 


pursue their own interests than by interfering 
with them, for in promoting their own inter- 
ests they will naturally do the acts that tend to 
restore the world equilibrium. Give private 
initiative and enterprise free play and they will 
get the world back into balance far more 
quickly than governments will ever do it with 
their regulations, which are almost invariably 
designed to benefit their own countries at the 
expense of the others. Traders, on the other 
hand, are under the necessity of following pol- 
icies beneficial to both sides—the characteris- 
tic of all sound business. 


Why should we object if Holland, being in 
good credit, should borrow in this market and 
turn the resulting credit over to Germany, at 
a premium, in exchange for German coal or 
iron? The conditions may be more favorable 
for Holland to trade direct with Germany 
than for us to do so. And so there is no limit 
to the variety of deals and trades by which 
other countries may arrange to help each 
other to obtain credits in the United States. 
Why should we restrict them in doing:so? 
The more regulations we lay upon our foreign 
trade the less we shall have of it. 


Although in the present state of the ex- 
changes it is out of the question that credits 
established in this country would be exhausted 
in any other way than by payments in this 
country, we would not appear to assent to the 
idea that it would be to this country’s disad- 
vantage to have them cancelled by the with- 
drawal of gold . This country is interested in 
the rehabilitation of the monetary systems of 
Europe and nothing would be more advan- 
tageous to us than a loan of gold that would 
help re-establish those systems on a |gold 
basis. The time will come for the return of a 
portion of our gold stores to Europe, and it 
will be peculiarly unfortunate if our organi- 
zations devoted to the promotion of world 
trade shall creat difficulties about our doing 
the very thing most needed for the re-estab- 
lishment of normal international trade rela- 
tions. 


Haiti_and_ Santo Domingo. 


The American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, a well known organization for 
the discussion of social and economic ques- 
tions, closely affiliated with the University of 
Pennsylvania, has published in Volume C, No. 
189 of “The Annals,” an article upon the 
American Intervention in Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic which reviews the histor 
of the intervention, the reasons for it an 
what has been done under it, in a very com- 
prehensive manner. The subject has been in 
the public prints in a more or less sensational 
way for several years, and this Bank has fig- 




















ured to some extent, as owner of the Bank of 
Haiti. The Bank has been much misrepre- 
sented, but inasmuch as the charges against 
it were incidental to charges against the 
United States Government, and as the latter 
was in possession of full information about 
the Bank’s operations in both countries, we 
have thought it best that statements to the 
public should come from the authorities at 
Washington. 

The article which appears in “The Annals,” 
however, is of such an authoritative charac- 
ter that we are moved to give in full that part 
which relates to the banking situation in 
Haiti. 

The article is introduced by the following 
statement by the President of the Academy, 
formerly a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and now the Director 
of the Pan-American Bureau, Washington, D. 
C., and also member of the Joint High Com- 
mission of Pan-American countries. Dr. 
Rowe’s introduction is as follows: 


Foreword 


For some years past the members of the Board 
of Directors of the Academy have been convinced 
that a great national service could be performed 
if the Academy, in addition to the regular publi- 
cations, were to undertake special investigations 
on questions of national interest and place the 
results of such investigations at the disposal of 
our members and of the general public. It was 
with this end in view that the Board decided to 
undertake a survey of the economic, social and 
political conditions in Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. The public discussions relating to these 
two republics have contained so much of a politi- 
cal and partisan nature that the Board deemed it 
important that the public opinion of the country 
should be enlightened by an impartial and un- 
biased study of the situation. 

_ The study is one that required a man of mature 
judgment and thorough scientific preparation. By 
unanimous agreement, the Board selected Dr. Carl 
Kelsey, Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania, to undertake the investigation. 
Dr. Kelsey has spent nine months traveling through 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. and has placed 
before the members of the Academy the results 
of a careful and searching analysis of the situ- 
ation. The members of the Board feel convinced 
that the results of this first appointment to an 
Academy Research Fellowship fully justify enlarg- 
ing the scope of the Academy’s activities along the 
lines of such special investigations, and it is the 
hope of the Board that through the cooperation of 
our members it will be possible to establish an en- 
dowment fund which will enable the Academy to 
provide for a series of research fellowships; thus 
placing at the disposal of the country the results 
of careful and impartial investigation of the prob- 
lems concerning which the public opinion of the 
country is called upon to make momentous de- 


cisions. L. S. ROWE, President. 


The entire article by Dr. Kelsey should be 
read in order to gain a full understanding of 
what the United States has been trying to do 
in these two countries, which in view of their 
proximity to this country and their relations 


to ythe Monroe Doctrine have presented a 
perplexing problem to our Government. We 
have not the space, however, to give more 
than the portion which relates to the Bank. 
This follows: 


The Banque Nationale. Every community has its 
scapegoat on which the collective sins may be laid 
and which everyone is at liberty to curse. In 
Haiti this réle is played by the Banque Nationale 
as it is universally called. Incidentally it functions 
as the treasury of Haiti and the chief interest of 
good citizens everywhere is to put as little as pos- 
sible into the treasury and to get as much out as 
possible. The greatest check to the misuse of public 
money in Haiti has been the curious idea of the 
bank that money must be used according to con- 
tract. Naturally the politicians have not loved it. 


In 1881 a charter was given to a French com- 
pany under the title, Banque Nationale d’Haiti. In 
the early years of this century at least four of the 
employees of the bank, two German, two French, 
forgot these obligations and combined with a num- 
ber of very prominent’ Haitians to get a little 
spending money. The result was the “consolida- 
tion scandal” and the reorganization of the bank. 
The Germans demanded a large part in the reor- 
ganization and objected to the inclusion of Ameri- 
cans, but the French, holding control, insisted on 
American participation. The reorganization was 


affected in 1910 under the title Banque Nationale 


de la Republique d’Haiti, and the bank remained a 
French concern, the Germans having to be satisfied 
with the allotment of about 2,500 shares to the 
Disconto Gesellschaft out of a total of 40000 
shares. Some 6000 shares were held in New York 
by three firms of close German affiliations. At the 
outbreak of the War the Germans on the Board 
of Directors resigned and their interests were 
taken over by the National Citv Bank of New 
bg which had purchased some 2,000 shares about 


Shortly thereafter the French arranged with the 
National City Bank for the taking over of the 
management. In February, 1920, arrangements 
were made to buy the French stock and to apply 
for a new charter to be granted the National City 
Bank. The bank is still operated under the French 
charter as the Haitian Government has as yet re- 
fused to transfer it. The director at Port-au- 
Prince has never been an American, though the 
assistant diréctor is. The present director is an 
Italian; his prédecessor was a Frenchman. The 
Americans had nothing to do with the privileges 
granted the bank by its charter, or with the obli- 
gations laid upon it. 

In making the loan of 1910 the Haitian Govern- 
ment agreed that the money pledged for its secur- 
ity should be handled by the Banque Nationale and 
that 10000000 francs of this loan should be devoted 
toward the retirement of all the then issued paper 
and nickel money. This agreed with the charter 
given the bank which made it a bank of issue, the 
government agreeing to withdraw its paper. This 
charter also made the bank the collector and dis- 
burser of the moneys of the government and as 
such it was functioning when the Occupation took 
place. The bank had entered into the most solemn 
pledges not to permit funds to be used except for 
the specific purposes provided in the laws. From 
1911 to 1915 several efforts were made by the nar- 
ties that chanced to be in power to get hold of 
— trust funds and divert them to other chan- 
nels. 

In 1914 under Zamor a law was passed suspend- 
ing the retirement of paper money, the money thus 
secured to be used for “current expenses.” The 











bank on the advice of its Haitian lawyers refused 
to recognize this law or pay out the money except 
as pledged. 


The $500,000 Transfer. Theodore replaced Zamor 
in November and managed to stay in power about 
three months. Being in desperate need of money 
he determined to get some of the funds he knew 
were being held at the bank under the convention 
of 1910. But his necessities were just as well 
known to the local officials of the bank who took 
the precaution to advise the New York office of 
their fears. They were told to prepare the money 
for shipment to New York. Then the New York 
office was advised that the Port-au-Prince bank 
did not dare try to move the money from the 
vaults lest it be seized en route. Here the United 
States was asked to lend its help and the S. S. 
Machias was sent for the money. The Haitian 
Government demanded the money: The French 
director, thoroughly frightened, wanted to yield, 
but a young American assistant shut the vault and 
defied the officials. Crowds filled the streets. The 
French manager fled to the French legation. Just 
then, December 17, 1914, the Machias arrived and 
the marines loaded some $500,000 on board and took 
it to New York where it was placed on deposit, 
drawing interest until 1919. At that time a mone- 
tary reform agreement was executed between the 
government of Haiti and the bank, the first ar- 
ticle of which read—“The bank will bring to Haiti 
and keep on deposit to the credit of an account 
which shall be known under the name of ‘retire- 
ment fund’ the balance of the 10,000,000 francs of 
the loan of 1910, including the $500,000 transported 
to New York in December, 1914, increased by in- 
terest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum on that 
sum from December, 1914 to December, 1918.” This 
sum with other sums accumulated in trust funds, 
amounting in all to $1,735,664.89, was to be used to 
retire the outstanding paper money estimated at 
8,877,972 gourdes at the rate of five gourdes to one 
dollar. This was done. 


This is the true story of the transfer of which 
the delegates of the “Union Patriotique” (see New 
York, Nation, May 25, 1921) said that the purpose 
was “in order to force the Haitian Government to 
accept the control of the custom houses by sys- 
tematically depriving it of financial resources.” 
And later, “This amount is still in the United 
States.” Now these facts are not unknown in 
Haiti and must have been known to the writers of 
the Memoir, or else they remind us of the story of 
a little girlh sent to an institution to have a mental 
test. The psychologist reported that she was back- 
ward, but not feeble-minded. Seeing her at home 
again, a playmate said: “Jennie was sent to an 
idiot asylum but couldn’t pass the entrance exam- 
ination and was sent back home.” The fact is 
that the courage of one young man prevented the 
Haitian Government from violating its solemn 
pledge. Incidentally the most prominent Haitian 
lawyers supported the stand taken by the bank. 


Struggle for Bank Charter. The alleged reason 
for the refusal of Haiti to transfer the charter 
of the bank to the National City Bank was the in- 
sistence of the United States Government upon a 
clause to read: “To avoid the possibility of any 
currency crisis during the period of retirement of 
paper money and as long as such retirement shall 
be in process the government obligates itself to 
prohibit the importation and exportation of non- 
Haitian money except that which might be neces- 
sary for the needs of commerce in the opinion of 
the Financial Adviser.” I am informed that this 


suggestion was considered at a meeting in Wash- 
ington attended by representatives of the State 
Department, by bankers from different parts of 





the country and by the French representative, M. 
Casenave, and agreedj on as necessary. 

The true reason is that the Banque Nationale 
has agreed to issue bank notes to replace the gov- 
ernment paper money and has agreed to keep 
these gourdes at a rate of five to one dollar. A 
combination of hostile bankers or speculators free 
to import United States gold might influence the 
exchange and make it impossible to keep this rate. 
No exception was made of the Banque Nationale 
which was affected by this law as well as the other 
banks. A violent opposition broke out in Haiti 
led by the local representatives of the Royal Bank 
of Canada and many protests were made, signed by 
some American business houses including the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation. The rea- 
son given for the opposition was that it would 
give the Banque Nationale a monopoly of importa- 
tion and exportation and force the other institu- 
tions to buy exchange at any rates it might fix. 
The bank, however, was ready to establish a fixed 
rate so this argument does not hold. 


Inasmuch as the Financial Adviser had control 
and not the Banque, this objection could hold only 
on the assumption of improper collusion between 
the Banque and the Adviser. Some of the Ameri- 
can business men and the British Minister later 
stated that they signed this protest under misap- 
prehension of its wording and intent. That there 
was some reason to anticipate such speculation 
is evident by the fact that when it was known 
that the Banque Nationale could not get the new 
bills ordered in the United States as promptly as 
expected one other agency managed to collect 
200,000 gourdes of the old bills or about one-sixth 
of the total. I suppose they were starting a mu- 
seum. Now, there may be valid objection to the 
proposal. I am not an international banker and do 
not know. I am satisfied, however, that a large 
part of this opposition was not disinterested and 
I believe that antagonism of the government to the 
Banque and to the Financial Adviser is the real 
cause of its objection to the proposal. 


The Banque Nationale, besides its headquarters 
in Port-au-Prince, has branches in the eight prin- 
cipal towns of the country with agencies in several 
smaller places. It receives from the government 
1% per cent on the total receipts and disburse- 
ments, which is probably much less than the gov- 
ernment would have to pay if it established its own 
agencies. This payment will be less if the new 
charter is granted. While the Banque is a money 
making institution, at least I hope it is, it is com- 
pelled by its position to do many things which 
bring no revenue. For instance it has charge of 
the issuing of postage stamps, supplying the proper 
agents throughout the country, and collecting the 
money. For this it receives nothing, although tliis 
service costs the bank some $15,000 a year for 
clerk hire. It also tends to the surcharging when 
it is found that certain issues are too large. For- 
merly this was done by government officials at 
great profit to themselves but not to the country. 
Owing to the depression in 1921, nickel flowed into 
the bank until it had something like $700,000 tied 
up, on which no interest could be earned, and the 
bank vaults were overflowing. Finally it had to 
refuse to receive it. There was no legal obligation 
to so receive it and yet the government found fault 
with the refusal. 

I have no connection with the Banque Nationale 
and have never met its president, but, in view of 
the wild stories that have been circulated by Hai- 
tians, and some Americans, of the evil character 
of the bank and its influence on the United States 
Government, it is my duty to tell what I found. I 
should add that in the proposed charter to be 
granted the National City Bank a number of 

















modifications have been made in the privileges 


which are all to the interest of Haiti. I see no 
fundamental difficulty in arranging things so that 
Haiti may be glad to avail itself of the Banque’s 
services in the future. I must confess that I should 
like to see the resident director an American and 
this I say with no thought of criticism of the very 
able director now in charge, Mr. Scarpa. 


An American Loan. One of the things confi- 
dently expected by the Haitians from the Ameri- 
cans was a loan. I was frequently told that a loan 
had been promised in the Convention of 1915, 
but this is an error. As a matter of fact such a 
loan seems to have been expected by the Ameri- 
can offcials. I am informed that in April, 1917 the 
Secretary asked for bids on a loan of $30,000,000 
and that two were received. It is stated that these 
negotiations fell through because of the opposition 
of the Financial Adviser to certain suggestions of 
the French Government. There have been negoti- 
ations since but the details have not been made 
public. This amount appears to me excessive but 
if the proper arrangements can be made between 
the two governments I should feel that an ample 
loan on favorable terms would go a long ways not 
only towards establishing Haitian finances on a 
sound basis but as an evidence of sincerity on our 
part and as partial compensation for whatever 
mistakes and failures we have made. I have al- 
ready indicated my belief that a reorganization 
of the taxation system of Haiti is imperative as a 
basis for good government. 


Recent Books. 


Mr. F. A. Vanderlip in his latest book, 
“What Next in Europe?” gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the frightful demoralization and dis- 
tress that has resulted from the inflation of 
the currencies. His account ought to be read 
by all the people, by no reason few in number, 
who have a lurking idea that something 
might be done to stimulate the business situ- 
ation in this country by direct government 
currency isues. Here is a quotation: 





These fluctuations (of the currencies) mark a chap- 
ter of financial horrors which is without parallel in 
the history of human society. They have introduced 
a period of social injustice, a time of industrial dis- 
arrangements, and an epoch in which moral charac- 
ter and the sound virtues of honesty, industry, thrift 
and provision for the morrow have been rendered 
valueless. Worse than that, all that has happened 
is only half the measure of the evils that have flowed 
from the printing press with the endless stream of 
paper money. For the time must come when de- 
terioration of the money standard can go on further, 
when some readjustment toward firm values will be 
made. Then there will be reenacted another series 
of injustices another period of painful readjust- 
ments that will be discouraging to enterprise. Be- 
cause of the blind misunderstanding of the causes 
there will probably be futile political action by which 
unscientific means will be sought to remedy evils, 
the origin of which is obscure to the ordinary mind. 


If one were to attempt to make a catalogue of the 
results of the great war, I believe that on the credit 
side so few items might be entered that the page would 
be almost blank. But there is one result that should 
be of untold value to the future of America. The 
awakening of all men’s minds to the worth of a stable 
standard of value and an apprehension of the untold 
evils that any people must encounter who try to 
take the apparently simple course of filling the gap 
in the national budget by the printing of paper 
ene will be a great gain if we have learned the 
lesson. 








In connection with the above it is interest- 
ing to note a report by the Associated Press 
of a speech before the Genoa Conference by 
the premier of Ukraine: 


Christian Rakovsky, Premier of the Ukraine, de- 
picted the Russian financial situation in rosy colors, 
and seized the opportunity to allude to disarmament, 
which the Russians are contending should have a 
place on the agenda. He wanted the world to know 
that the Russian budget was in a very favorable 
condition of six-sevenths of the expenses were cov- 
ered by ordinary revenue, and only the remaining 
seventh was met by the issue of paper currency. 


After making the statement that in two years the 
Russian Army had been decreased from 5,360,000 to 
1,450,000, he said: 


“Russia has already disarmed, but all will be use- 
less until the great masses of gold, which really be- 
long to all countries, shall be distributed fairly, in- 
stead of being concentrated in the hands of a few 
nations.” 


It may shock the advocates of fiat money 
in this country to learn that the Russians are 
ambitious to fully cover their expenses by 
revenues, and to re-establish their currency 
on a gold basis. What is this Russian revolu- 
tion all about if that arch-agency of capital- 
ism, the gold standard, is to be re-established 
there? 


Wealth and Income 


We gave a review two months ago of the 
book issued by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc., upon “Wealth and In- 
come in the United States.” Another work 
upon the same subject has appeared since, 
which may well be read in connection with 
that one. The more recent one is by Walter 
Renton Ingalls, a well-known consulting min- 
ing and metallurgical engineer, formerly edi- 
tor of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 
So far as statistical findings are concerned, 
the conclusions presented by Mr. Ingalls do 
not differ materially from those contained in 
the report of the National Bureau of Econ- 
omic Research; indeed, he is a member of the 
board of directors of that organization, as 
representative of the Engineering Societies. 
There is a great difference in the treatment 
of the subject, however, due to the fact that 
the Bureau is a composite organization, de- 
voted wholly to research, and does not enter 
into the discussion of controversial subjects, 
while Mr. Ingalls is a free lance, and has 
written his book largely for the purpose of 
drawing conclusions from the facts as to pro- 
duction and distribution. 


He has not been dependent upon others for 
research work, being a competent investiga- 
tor, and has pursued his inquiries in his own 
way, a fact which makes his findings sup- 
plementary to those of the organization above 
mentioned. The main value of his work, how- 
ever, is in the discussion of current economic 
conditions which is given in connection with 
the findings of facts. 








We expect to refer to the book again, as 
there is much in it which should have general 
circulation. 


War Finance 


Elisha M. Friedman, lecturer on Finance, 
New York University School of Commerce, 
author of a new book, presents in an ex- 
haustive manner the various phases of public 
finance as affected by the war. It aims to 
present in concise form the effects of the war 
upon the financial structure of Europe, and 
particularly upon the countries involved in 
the war. It shows the estimated wealth of 
the countries at the outbreak of the war, the 
methods resorted to in each to finance the 
war expenditures, the effects upon the cur- 
rency systems and credit conditions, the ef- 
fect upon ‘the international exchanges and 
the gcld standard, discusses international 
loans, capital levies, the Reparations ques- 
tion, reviews the proceedings of the Brus- 
sells monetary conference, considers the ef- 
fect of the war upon the relative positions of 
London and New York as monetary centers, 
etc., etc. 


It is a valuable book of reference, having 
about 700 pages, with an extensive bibliogra- 
phy and containing statistics, public reports, 
and information likely to be wanted in any 
study of the financial conditions incident to or 
arising from the war. 


The Work of the Stock Exchange 


There is a vague but popular idea through- 
out the country that the New York Stock 
Exchange is nothing but a gambling institu- 
tion, affording facilities for betting on the 
prices of stocks and securities. The truth of 
course. is that it is a market-place for that 
kind of property, where buyers and sellers 
meet, and as such provides facilities for the 
investment of capital in industrial and busi- 
ness enterprises of all kinds, and renders an 
important public service. 


Persons who woyld like to have a better 
understanding of the functions and methods 
of the stock exchange will find an authori- 
tative and well-written book upon the subject 
entitled “The Work of the Stock Exchange,” 
by J. Edward Meeker, Economist of the Ex- 
change. 


There is usually a sound economic reason 
for every practice which develops and is long 
maintained and countenanced in the business 
world. Such stock exchange practices as 
“buying on margin” and “selling short,” have 
been matters of controversy, and often sev- 
erally condemned by critics of the Exchange. 
This book tells about them and the other prac- 
tices countenanced by the Exchange. 
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Two Important Conventions. 





Two gatherings of great interest to business 
men will be held early in May. The first is the 
convention of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which will be held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on May 8, 9 
and 10. The other is the annual meeting of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, which 
will be held in Philadelphia on May 10, 11 and 
12. It is significant that foreign trade domi- 
nates the first meeting to almost as great an 
extent as the second. The subjects for discus- 
sion at both meetings indicate that American 
business men are very much alive to the im- 
portant part ‘to be played by foreign trade in 
the future economic existence of the United 
States and cf the necessity of providing ade- 
quate facilities fcr its deve'opment. 

Among the subjects to be discussed at the 
manufacturers’ convention are the relation of 
the American merchant marine to our foreign 
trade, the financial situation in relation to 
foreign trade and the prospects for foreign 
trade development. The Philadelphia meet- 
ing will be the scene of discussions on a for- 
eign loan policy, a method for utilizing our 
surplus of gold, marine insurance problems, 
the interest of agriculture in foreign trade and 
general foreign trade policies, 


The Bond Market. 





In reporting the daily bond transactions of 
the past month, the financial writers have ap- 
parently exhausted the conservative terms 
usually employed and on several days the bond 
market has been referred to as “boiling,” other 
superlatives having lost their force. 

The most important factors affecting the 
bond market are the continued ease of money 
and the lowering of loan rates. ‘The heavy 
oversubscription of $150,000,000 six months 
Certificates of Indebtedness, bearing a 314 per 
cent rate as compared with a 4% per cent 
rate on the March 15th issue, indicates the 
condition of our own money market. The de- 
cline in interest rates has not been peculiar 
to the United States alone for the Bank of 
England has reduced its rediscount rate from 
4Y4 per cent to 4 per cent, the lowest rate re- 
corded since 1914. The gradual readjustment 
of our Government debt in serial form through 
the issuance of Certificates and Notes matur- 
ing at various periods of from six months to 
five years is forcing the reinvestment of large 
sums of money. Of the $400,000,000 Victory 
334s which have been called for payment, ap- 
proximately $80,000,000 have been presented 
and $320,000,000, therefore, will seek new in- 
vestment channels. Insaddition, practically all 
of our large loans during the past two or three 
years, including both foreign and domestic, 
have incorporated substantial sinking funds 
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which are now operating in the market. These 
sinking funds make it necessary for the hold- 
ers of the securities to seek reinvestment for 
large sums of money and in one foreign loan 
there 1s available every month $750,000 for the 
retirement of this particular issue. 

The rapid absoi, tion of new issues and the 
broadening of the investment lists presented 
by the various bond houses, in conjunction 
with the great activity on the Stock Exchange, 
has naturally led many people to ask who is 
absorbing all the bonds which are reported in 
the daily sales. A New York Times reporter 
has answered this question as follows: 

“When I was a youngster in the bond business, the 
field stretched only from Portland, Me., to Baltimore, 
with Pittsburgh the outer edge of the bond-buying 
territory. Investors in Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Denver, and San Francisco turned to real estate 
mortgages when idle funds accumulated. The Lib- 
erty Loan Campaigns were the greatest advertise- 
ment the bond market could have had, and if you 
could see the mail of any large bond house today 
you would find that inquiries come from every corner 
of the country, and while this is probably a p’atitude 
the possibilities for distribution of good bonds in the 


United States are unlimited. The surface has just 
been scratched.” 


Some of the older bond men have expressed 
surprise at the rapid absorption of the new is- 
sues for they have found that their larger 
buyers are prevented from participating in the 
general issues to any great extent on account 
of the high income taxes. The loss of the 
large buyer in general issues other than tax- 
free municipals has undoubtedly been offset 
by the broad distribution which the bond 
houses are obtaining today. In a recent pub- 
lic utility issue of $5,000,000, one house report- 
ed a final distribution among 2,122 sales which 
gave an average of less than $2,500 per sale. 

The 2,000,000 share day on the New York 
Stock Exchange, the largest since April, 1920, 
also recorded a very active bond session, the 
total sales reaching $25,000,000. It is particu- 
larly interesting to note that on this day tran- 
sactions in railroads and industrials exceeded 
Liberty transactions, this being the first ses- 
sion for some time in which Liberty Bonds did 
not occupy the premier position. The past 
month has also brought renewed inquiry from 
insurance companies and national banks for 
large blocks of seasoned securities. It is re- 
ported that one house sold over a million rail- 
road bonds to an insurance company and an- 
other reports an order for $1,000,000 from a 
national bank. 


Government Loans 


The heavy subscription reported on April 
12th fcr $150,000,000 Certificates of Indebted- 
ness on a 3% per cent basis stimulated an 
active Liberty Bond market. The First, Third 
and Fourth 4%s reached par. The First 3%s 
sold as high as 100.06 and the Second 4%4s 
reached a new high of 99.80. The total 
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Liberty Bond sales on this day reached $17.- 
506,800 ; the total sales of all bonds on the New 
York Stock Exchange $32,562,300, compared 
with $9,358,350 in 1921 and $15,918,000 in 1920. 

The following shows some interesting com- 
parisons, the first column recording price on 
April 12th, the second the low price since date 
of issue and the last column the maximum ad- 


vance: Ad- 
April 12 Low Point vance 
Liberty Ist 3%s ........ 100.06 86.00 June 2,1921 14.06 
Liberty 1st cv 4s........ 99.70 86.14 July 11,1921 13.56 
Liberty 2nd 4s. ........... 99.50 81.40 May 20,1920 18.10 
Liberty ist 2nd cv 
TES: ~ siscscennsstcnunmctsewnyee 101.00 90.00 June 4,19°0 11.00 
Liberty 2nd cv 4%s.. 99.80 81.40 May 20,1920 18.40 
Liberty 8rd 4%s ........ 100.06 85.60 Dec 10,19°0 14.46 
Liberty 4th 4%s ........ 100.00 8°.00 May 20,1920 18.00 
VictOry 3348  crsccccccrcorees 100.04 94.64 May 20,19°0 5.40 
VictOry 43548  ccscccccscneee 100.88 94.70 May 20,1920 6.18 
Municipal Bonds 


The changed condition of the municipal 
market can best be exemplified by the recent 
offering of $45,000,000 New York City 4% per 
cent Stock at 104, to yield about 4.06 per cent 
as compared with the last issue of $55,000,000 
4Y% per cent Stock which was offered at the 
close of the year at 10434 to yield about 4.25 
per cent, with a subsequent advance to 108. 
There were 29 bids for the 4% per cent issue, 
totalling $357,855,000, and the present offering 
price is the highest on long term New York 
City Stock recorded in ten years. The State 
of Illinois sold $6,000,000 4 per cent Serial 
Bonds which were offered to the pub- 
lic at prices to yield from 3.93 per cent 
to 4 per cent. $2,000,000 City of Providence 
Forty-year 4s were offered on a 4 per cent 
basis as compared with a 4.10 per cent basis on 
the last offering of Providence bonds in Janu- 
ary. The City of New Orleans sold $1,200,000 
4Y%4 per cent bonds with an average life of 
twenty-eight years which were offered to the 
public on a 4.35 per cent basis. 

The average price of the bonds of twenty 
large cities in 1900 gave a return of 3.25 per 
cent. Prices declined until 1913 when the 
same issues yielded a return of 4.55 per cent. 
After trading was resumed following the out- 
break’ of the war, prices advanced until the 
yield was about 3.90 per cent. From this date 
until the Summer of 1921 there was another 
decline which brought the yield to about 5.28 
per cent. Since that period the trend has been 
steadily upward until the yield today from the 
bonds of these same twenty cities averages 
about 4.05 per cent. This means that during 
the last eight months, the municipal market 
has gained in basis what it lost during the pre- 
ceding four and a half years, but in this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the 
yields of 1900 did not have to take into cen- 
sideration the heavy income taxes which have 
become such an important factor in the muni- 
cipal market. 











Foreign Governments 


Canadian issues have enjoyed such an active 
market in the United States for some time 
past that we hardly consider them in the class 
of foreign securities, but as compared with our 
own municipals we presume that they should 
be classified under this heading. The two out- 
standing issues which were substantially over- 
subscribed were $100,000,000 Dominion of Can- 
ada 5 per cent Bonds due 1952, offered at 100 
and interest, and $15,000,000 Province of On- 
tario 5 per cent Bonds due 1952 at 99% and in- 
terest, to yield 5.05 per cent. The Dominion 
issue is the first long term financing in this 
market for a number of years past and both 
of these issues established the high records of 
recent months. In January the Province 
sold an issue of fifteen-year 5%s on a 
5.50 per cent basis and last September an 
issue of twenty-two year 6s brought a 6.10 per 
cent basis. In reply to the question as to 
whether or not the market on Canadian issues 
has been advancing too rapidly, attention is 
called to the fact that Dominion issues in 1900 
sold on a 3.16 per cent basis, in 1905 on a 3.28 
per cent basis, in 1910 on a 3.43 per cent basis 
and in 1915 on a 4.40 per cent basis and On- 
tario Bonds for the five years from 1910 to 
1914 sold at prices to yield from 3.50 per cent 
to 4.33 per cent. A 3.50 per cent basis for a 
thirty-year non-callable 5 per cent bond is 
127.72 and a 4.33 per cent basis is 111.25. The 
offering prices of 99.25 on the recent issue of 
Ontario 5s and 100 on the Dominion issue 
would seem to answer the inquiry regarding 
the present market on these issues. These is- 
sues appealed to national banks, ‘insurance 
companies and investors throughout the coun- 
try, orders having been received from practic- 
ally every State. 

The demand for European and South Ameri- 
can issues continues without abatement. Two 
of the most popular of the recent issues were 
$14,000,000 Czecho-Slovak Republic 8s at 96% 
and $13,000,000 City of Rio de Janeiro 8s at 
103. Both issues were heavily oversubscribed, 
the former advancing to 100 and the latter to 
106 within a few days. It was reported that a 
Western organization of Czechs forwarded a 
subscription for $150,000 of the issue, com- 
posed of 175 separate subscriptions. In con- 
junction with the $14,000,000 offering in Amer- 
ica £2,800,000 were offered simultaneously in 
London and £500,000 in Amsterdam. 


Foreign Railroad and Industrial Issues 


One of the most interesting developments of 
late has been the successful offering of for- 
eign railroad and industrial issues, as such is- 
sues afford the means by which this country 
can contribute in substantial degree to the 
industrial reorganization of Europe. One of 
the most notable of these has been the offering 


of $10,000,000 twenty-year 734 per cent bonds 
of the Framerican Development Corporation. 
This corporation was organized in 1917 under 
the laws of New York State to facilitate the 
business in the United States of Schneider & 
Co. of France. The plants of Schneider & Co., 
which include the famous Creusot Works, pro- 
vide the largest productive capacity in France 
under one control for the manufacture of 
electric machinery, locomotives, engines and 
steam turbines. The business was developed 
over a hundred years ago and has been in the 
control of the Schneider family for the past 
eighty-five years. Through affiliated compan- 
ies in France, Luxembourg and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, including the famous Scoda Works, the 
company is a large factor in the production of 
iron ore, coke, pig iron and steel. The $10,000,- 
000 issue was unconditionally guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by Schneider & Co. and 
the funds facilitate the plans of Schneider & 
Co. to centralize in the Framerican Corpora- 
tion a substantial portion of its investments 
in other countries. 

The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railroad 
sold $40,000,000 6 per cent External Bonds, the 
first $30,000,000 at 83 and the last $10,000,000 
at 8314. This was the first large block of 
French railroad dollar bonds to be placed in 
this country although a franc issue of Midi 
Railroad 6 per cent Bonds had been offered 
previously at $79 per 1000 franc bond and last 
year there were two offerings of franc bonds 
of the Paris and Orleans Railway. In connec- 
tion with the Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean issue 
attention was called to the fact that the Re- 
public of France has established a “Common 
Fund” into which the larger railroad systems 
contribute the balance of their gross receipts 
available after operating expenses, interest, 
amortization and accrued dividends. Should 
the earnings of any of these roads be insuffi- 
cient to meet its requirements, the deficiency 
is made up out of the “Common Fund” and if 
the “Common Fund” should be insufficient, the 
deficiency is supplied by the French Republic. 
The Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean System is the 
largest railroad enterprise in France, compris- 
ing 25 per cent of the broad gauge lines. Just 
prior to the offering of $30,000,000 in this coun- 
try, a similar issue in pounds sterling was of- 
fered in London at 86 per cent and was im- 
mediately oversubscribed, the quotation ad- 
vancing to about 90 per cent at the time the 
issue was offered in America at 83. Another 
foreign railroad issue which attracted atten- 
tion was $4,000,000 Paulista Railway Company 
First and Refunding 7 per cent Bonds, due 
1942, at 99 and interest, to yield 7.10 per cent. 

Following the issuance of the Dutch East 
Indies Forty-year 6 per cent loans which: were 
offered in this market in guilders to yield 

















about 6.50 per cent, there was an offering of 
30,000,000 guilders of the Holland-America 
Line Twenty-five year 6 per cent Bonds, to 
yield 6.30 per cent to maturity or 6.90 per cent 
if redeemed in 1927; 20,000,000 guilders were 
offered in the United States and 10,000,000 
guilders in Holland. These foreign railroad 
and industrial issues have been watched with 
a great deal of interest for it is anticipated 
that the broad list of foreign government 
bonds which have proved so popular in this 
country will be augmented from time to time 
by further issues of foreign railroad and in- 
dustrial issues. The Wall Street Journal re- 
cently prepared a compilation of the foreign 
government and city loans offered in this coun- 
try since the Armistice from November 11, 
1918 to April 1, 1922 which shows a total of 
$1,311,284,000 of which $26,900,000 have ma- 
tured. Of this amount $1,144,584,000 were 
government loans and $139,800,000 were city 
loans. 


Railroads and Utilities 


An interesting development in the railroad 
situation has been the application made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
Northern Pacific Railway for permission to re- 
deem the outstanding amount of Northern Pa- 
cific-Great Northern Joint Fifteen-year Con- 
vertible 614s due July 1, 1936 at 103% and in- 
terest. It will be recalled that the total issue 
of $230,000,000 was placed last year at 9614. 
The holders of these bonds had the option of 
exchanging them for Great Northern General 
7s, due July 1, 1936 or Northern Pacific Re- 
funding and Improvement 6s, due July 1, 2047. 
$115,000,000 were converted into Great North- 
ern 7s which exhausted the amount of this 
issue available and about $11,000,000 converted 
into Northern Pacific, leaving approximately 
$104,000,000 outstanding. In case the Joint 
64s are called, holders still have an oppor- 
tunity of converting into the Northern Pacific 
6s and the unconverted balance will probably 
be refunded through a 5 per cent issue. The 
Northern Pacific 6s are redeemable after 1936 
at 110. We shall undoubtedly see other re- 
funding operations of this character which will 
continue to act as a stimulus to the market as 
the issues are called for payment. 

Railroad equipments have continued to 
maintain their popularity, one of the most re- 
cent issues being $7,635,000 Chesapeake and 
Ohio 5%s, maturing in fifteen annual instal- 
ments, the offering price being 100. This re- 
turn of 5% per cent for the longer maturities 
compares with 5.70 per cent a few weeks ago 
and this is one of the first large blocks to be 
purchased direct from the railroad companies. 











It will be recalled that.the Railroad Adminis- 
tration had $300,349,450 par value of equip- 
ment obligations. Of this amount, $235,132,- 
900 have been sold to dealers and redistributed 
to investors, $40,649,850 have been subordi- 
nated and held by the Administration which > 
leaves a balance of $24,566,700. 

The largest recent railroad issue was $60,- 
000,000 New York Central Ref. and Imp. 5 
per cent Bonds, due 2013 at 9414, to yield about 
5.30 per cent. The second grade rails have 
been strong and several transactions have been 
reported by dealers running into blocks as 
large as $500,000. The issue of $18,000,000 Mis- 
souri Pacific First and Ref. Mortgage 6 per 
cent Bonds, due 1949 was quickly absorbed at 
9834 and interest, to yield 6.10 per cent. 

The favorable railroad reports have resulted 
in advancing prices for the convertible rail- 
road bonds which for some time had been 
neglected. Atchison 4s sold at 100, compared 
with a low of 79 last year; Delaware and Hud- 
son 5s at 9514, compared with 78; New York 
Central 6s at 104, compared with 87; Norfolk 
and Western 4%s at 106, compared with 90. 

The public utility market has absorbed a 
number of new issues, the majority of them, 
however, being smaller amounts at substan- 
tially higher prices. A year ago such issues 
as Cleveland Electric Illuminating first 5s, New 
York Gas, Electric Light, Heat and Power 
First 5s, Commonwealth Edison First 5s, Phil- 
adelphia Electric First 5s, Minneapolis General 
Electric 5s, Southern California Edison Gen- 
eral 5s, and Pacific Gas and Electric Refund- 
ing 5s were selling at prices to yield from 6.35 
per cent to 6.95 per cent. Prices have con- 
tinued to advance on these standard issues 
until the yields at present prices range from 
5.25 per cent to 5.75 per cent. The New York 
Traction issues registered substantial ad- 
vances during the middle of the month, Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit 5s selling at 68, an ad- 
vance of 8 points for the week, and Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit 5s at 85, an advance of 7 points. 
Consolidated Gas Company 7s which are con- 
vertible into the 7 per cent stock of this com- 
pany have attracted considerable attention, 
quotations during the middle of the month 
reaching 116 compared with a price of par 
prior to the favorable decision of the Supreme 
Court in which it was decided that confisca- 
tory rates for companies engaged in the pub- 
lic utility field would not be permitted. 


Average Prices 


The average of forty high grade securities 
as reported by the Wall Street Journal of 
April 21st is 88.71, compared with 87.03 on 
March 21st and 76.94 on April 21, 1921. 
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K. M. Morrison . As 
J. A. Murpny 


F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, Chairman Ed. of Directors 


Vice-President 

Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashier 
Asst. Cashicr 
st. Cashier 
= Asst. Cashier 


S. G. Patm 
President s. G. Palmer Co. 
E, PENNINGTON 
Pres. M., St. P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. 
Atrrep F. Priissury, 
President St. Anthony Falls Wa- 
ter Powcr Co. 
Cuas. S. Prrtssury, 
Vice-President Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 
J. S. Pomeroy, 
Vice-Pres. 
F. M. Prince, 
Charman Exec. Com. First Na- 
tional Bank. 
Fren B. Snyper 
Snyder, Gale’ & Richards, Attys. 
Joun R. Van Dertrr, 
\ttorncy. 
E. C. Warner, 
President Midland Linseed Prod- 
ucts Co. 
Rort. W. Wers, 
Tres. Minneapolis Trust Co, 
C. C. Wesser, 
President Deere & Webber Co. 
F. fi. Wetts, 
Vinge eaee F. II. Peavey & 
0. 
. A. Wrrr, 
President Minneapolis Threshing 
Machine Company. 
. G. Winston, 
aba. Winston Tarper, 
‘o. 


First National Bank. 


Fishe- 


$10,000,000 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee and Guardian 
115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 
The stockholders of The First National Bank and Minneapolis Trust Company are identical 























